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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING’ 


Tue war was fought by highly skilled technical men. 
Some GI’s were prepared in a few weeks of basic 
drill and diseipline; but it required several years of 
education to produce the engineers of the Ledo road. 
The Medical Corps was composed of doctors with 
years of scientific study behind them; the bomber 
pilots were generally in training for two years at 
least; radar teehnicians received nearly a year of 
Both the Army and Navy specialists 
—and a very large proportion of the Armed Forces 
consisted of specialists—were given programs of 
training varying in length from a few weeks to sev- 
eral years. Basie training, however, never extended 
over more than a few weeks. What then will be done 

1 Chancellor Malott is a member of a committee of 12 
university presidents who issued a statement in January 
of 1945 to press and radio in favor of further study of 
the military-training problem. The views expressed in 
this artiele do not necessarily represent the present views 
ot that committee, but are the views of Chancellor Malott 
arising out of his experience and subsequent discussion 
with members of the committee. During the war Chan- 
tellor Malott served as a member of the Business Advis- 
ory Council of the Department of Commerce and as 

m-operations analyst for the Army Air Forces. Re- 
cently he was made a member of a committee of five 
(villians appointed by the chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts of the Navy Department to study the 
entire field of supply for the Navy, with the idea of 


establishing sound supply methods for peacetime Navy 
Operation, 


specialization. 


By 
DEANE W. MALOTT 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


in the proposed 12-month period? Will basic train- 
ing be stretched out for some three times its wartime 
length? If to this training there should be added 
(as seems likely) work in vocational education, the 
taxpayer would be asked to duplicate in part the 
already complex public education system of this eoun- 
try. Such a duplication would seem to be neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

Rather than superimpose on a purely military pro- 
gram studies and techniques commonly found in 
civilian life, where they can be integrated with con- 
tinuing work, it would seem wise to utilize the eur- 
rieula of existing educational institutions and add to 
them any needed work in military training, thus effeet- 
ing a saving not only in money but in time. This 
step seems especially desirable in the light of the 
present importance of scientific and technical studies 
in warfare. To take a premedical or engineering 
student, for example, away from his studies for a 
year would mean withholding him from his greatest 
military usefulness for that period of time, because 
it is only as a physician or qualified engineer that he 
is of maximal use to the armed services. He would 
not be thus held baek if kept at his regular curricular 
routine and at the same time given the necessary mili- 
tary drill and instruction. 
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We now have trained men to the extent of more 
than ten million. Considering the size of our poten- 
tial fighting force, we have little to concern us for a 
period of several years. During that time do we fear 
attack from England, seriously drained of men, mate- 
rials, and money, as she is, by the war? Or from 
Russia, which certainly at the very least needs time 
for reconstruction, and some semblance of naval 
power, before she could possibly attack our shores? 
Or do we fear Bolivia, or Costa Rica? 

Or do we simply fear ourselves and our inability 
to make bold and purposeful decisions, once the emo- 
tional stimulus of World War II has disappeared? 
Is that the real reason for the haste shown by our 
If so, what a sad commentary on our 
How disturbing to learn, if 


leaders? 
democratic processes! 


we should, that we can determine on positive action 
only if urged on by our emotions—the emotions of 


the moment! Surely a more sénsible course is pos- 
sible. 

Why not attack the whole problem of national de- 
fense? In our day of the atom bomb, of secret robots 
and rockets, and of radar controls, what is the whole 
picture of our defense needs? Obviously, those needs 
have changed overnight as the result of the work 
accomplished at Oak Ridge and elsewhere. On the 
basis of the techniques prevailing at the time of the 
Blitz of London, it has been estimated that perhaps 
30,000 bombs would be required to level New York 
City. In employing the techniques made inevitable 
by the destruction of Hiroshima, an enemy might 
conceivably effect the same destruction by using six 
atomic bombs. Surely there must be some relation 
between this appalling lethal development and our 
manpower requirements. What that relation is, and 
specifically how atomic energy will change methods 
of warfare, has so far been only superficially consid- 
ered. How much of an army and navy do we need 
and what will, in the future, be their tasks? The 
seasoned military man will probably continue to insist, 
as in the past, that only great masses of infantry can 
win a war. Imaginative and speculative men, how- 
ever, will no longer be satisfied with this stock con- 
tention. The lad with the rifle and the bayonet is 
only one of many elements in the complex problem 
which those who plan against an attack upon us must 
face. The mobilization of industry and material, the 
dispersal of highly concentrated and exposed indus- 
trial areas, the continuance of a broad program of 
scientific research—these are equally as important as 
amassing bodies of troops. Furthermore, our com- 
mitments in the light of the yet undetermined peace 
treaties and of the actions of other major powers in 
armaments, as well as the responsibilities which we 
shall face in the yet untried United Nations Organi- 
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zation, are related to the problem of our country; 
protection. We need an integrated plan, not alone 
an isolated manpower program. We should not y. 
tempt to put any part of a defense plan into operation 
until we have envisaged the whole. 

And what of our occupation forces? An illustratioy 
of our haphazard dealing with military affairs j; 
found in the troubled state of our present forees jp 
Germany and Japan. Is the President or any of oy 
military leaders prepared to tell us how universy| 
military service would presumably affect, or be 
affected by, our troop requirements abroad? 

There is an ominous quiet on the problem of oecy. 
pation. Where are the troops to come from for the 
occupation? Will voluntary enlistments be enough! 
What is the situation at the moment, or dare it not be 
revealed until after the attempt has been made to 
pass universal-training legislation? The pressure to 
return our boys is enormous; hundreds of them have 
long ago earned the right to come home. Yet Ameri. 


* ean troops must be found to carry on. We must not 


lose the war by agreeing to a soft peace. Occupation 
may be desirable, if not essential, for a dozen years. 
But on what basis? Youngsters of 18 are still being 
drafted, and under the present point system they face 
years of service. The curtain of the war is going 
down, but our young people are still being called into 
wartime-training camps, where the business of fight- 
ing, not that of occupation, engrosses their attention. 
Is 18 the proper age for occupation troops? How 
long is the minimal training for occupation purposes, 
and what should it include? What would be a fair 
period of duty for occupation forces? These ques- 
tions must be answered before we can formulate any 
full-seale military plans for the American people. 
No sensible American is presumably willing, under 
present world conditions, to withdraw to continental 
America, jump into bed, and pull the covers over his 
head. National defense, as opposed to mere universi! 
manpower training, is a major and difficult problem, 
worthy of our best thought and effort. Let us, they, 
instead of offering emotional support to hastily pro- 
posed legislation, ask the President to appoint a smal 
civilian commission, composed of distinguished sciet- 
tists, civic leaders, and spokesmen for labor, industry, 
and agriculture, to study, promptly and fully during 
the coming months, the whole broad problem of out 
national defense. The commission should seek the aid 
of the military high command and of others who have 
acquired intimate knowledge of modern warfare. !! 
should try to determine the proper distribution o! 
industrial plants for war purposes and the feasibility 
of their mobilization in ease of attack. It should cot 
sider the changes in military techniques which 2° 
likely to be found in future warfare; and it should 
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study the probable size of our future fighting force 
and the particular types of fighting men to be needed. 
It should, finally, attempt to learn what are the best 
methods of securing and training these forces for the 
nation’s protection. Then, if we will pass legislation 


Events . 
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based upon a study such as this, America may realisti- 
cally, intelligently, and confidently prepare for the 
eventualities of an unknown future. Only then shall 
we have a fair chance of making secure our dearly 
won peace. 





A GRAND-JURY INVESTIGATION OF 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS ASKED 
BY A CIVIC GROUP 

In May, 1945, the NEA Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Edueation published a report 
of its six months’ investigation of the Chicago public 
schools, in which serious charges were made against 
the administration of the schools. These charges em- 
phasized particularly unethical practices in the ap- 
pointment, transfer, promotion, and demotion of 
teachers and principals; intimidation of teachers and 
principals; the usurpation of purely executive school 
functions by members of the Board of Education; the 
dictation of board decisions by one or two board mem- 
bers; and the operation of a “spy system” among the 
school personnel in the interest of the administration 
and the Board of Education. The report also men- 
tioned “a number of instances of financial irregular- 
ity,” which, however, the commission did not have 
sufficient authority fully to investigate. 

This report (which was reviewed briefly in these 
columns shortly after its publication) has had, so far, 
at least two significant results. 

1. On January 18, 1946, the NEA Committee on 
Ethies voted to expel William H. Johnson, for the 
past ten years superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
from his life membership in the association for vio- 
lations of its eode of professional ethics. - This action 


was taken after an open hearing at the NEA head- 


quarters in Washington, of which Dr. Johnson was 
notified by letter on December 5, 1945, and which he 
was asked to attend. He did not reply to the letter, 
but it is reported that the chairman of the committee, 
Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek (Mich.), called him by phone and learned that 
he (Dr. Johnson) “was not planning to attend the 
meeting and would not send a representative to 
present his side of the case.” The Board of Educa- 
tion noticed the action of the Committee on Ethies 
by pledging its “eomplete confidence” in the super- 
intendent of schools. Dr. Johnson was reported in 
the Chicago Tribune, January 20, as charging that 
the NEA “was trying to please a few local critics.” 

2. On February 21, a grand-jury investigation of 
the NEA charges was demanded by a group of civie 
leaders, sponsored by the Citizens School Committee. 
We quote from The Chicago Sun, February 23: 


Those charges include graft, manipulation of materials 
contracts, bribery for academic favors, purchase of 
merchandise from companies in which school or city 
officials had an interest, payment to politicians for school 
privileges, rejection of low bids for school milk and other 
supplies, questionable textbook practices, and widespread 
nepotism. 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF THE 
AASA AT NEW YORK CITY AND 
CHICAGO 

AmonG the speakers at the New York City regional 
conference of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, March 5-7, will be: William G. Carr, 
secretary, Educational Policies Commission, NEA, on 
“Education for World Citizenship”; Vera Micheles 
Dean, director, research department, Foreign Policy 
Association, “A World in Chaos”; John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton (Mo.), “The Mod- 
ern Health Program”; George D. Stoddard, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, “Educating All the 
Children”; Paul R. Mort, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, “Developing 
Lay Leadership”; and James Bryant Conant, presi- 
dent, Harvard University, “The Role of Science in 
General Education.” On Wednesday evening, March 
6, the members of the association will be the guests 
of the Associated Exhibitors. The latter organization 
presents each year an American Edueation Award, 
and on this oceasion the 1945 award will be presented 
to Helen Keller. At the general session on the morn- 
ing of March 7, Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, New York University, will diseuss “Prob- 
lems of the Professional Personnel.” At this ses- 
sion, too, Thomas C. Boushall, president, the Bank of 
Virginia (Richmond), and chairman, Committee on 
Edueation, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, will speak on “Financing Edueation for a 
New World.” 

The concluding regional conference will be held in 
Chieago, March 12-14. The speakers at the general 
sessions will include: J. L. Morrill, president, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, “Education for National Well-Be- 
ing”; F. L. Sehlagle, superintendent of schools, Kan- 
sas City (Kans.), and president, NEA, “Can We Edu- 
cate for World Peace?” ; George E. Roudebush, super- 
intendent of schools, Columbus (Ohio), “The Modern 
Health Program”; Kenneth McFarland, superintend- 
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ent of schools, Topeka (Kans.), “Personnel Adminis- 
tration”; E. W. Jacobsen, president, University of 
Louisville, “Britain Invests in Children”; Herold C. 
Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas City (Mo.), 
“The Responsibility of Professional Leadership”; 
John K. Norton, director, Division of Organization 
and Administration of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “Support for Better Schools”; 
and Erie A. Johnston, president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, “The Responsibility of 
Lay Leadership.” At the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing, March 13, the Associated Exhibitors will present 
the American Education Award for 1946. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF THE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Our mail recently brought a release from the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute, Washington (D. C.), from 
which we quote as follows: 


More college women become stenographers than teach- 


ers. Business is giving increasing recognition to 


the value of education. 

Not many years ago teaching was the chief field open 
to women college graduates, but now business offers 
many interesting occupations for women with higher 
education. . . . Teaching is no longer the preferred pro- 
fession for women. . 

No data are cited in support of the above state- 
ments, but the situation referred to is consistent with 
current reports indicating a shortage of candidates for 
teaching among the students enrolling in higher in- 
stitutions. Increasingly, the problem of making teach- 
ing a maximally attractive calling looms large as the 


profession’s Problem Number One.—W. C. B. 


ADVISERS TO THE U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR, Watson B. Mil- 
ler, has announced the establishment of a committee 
to advise the U. S. Commissioner of Edueation on 
“policies and programs of service.” It will be known 
as the Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education and 
will “represent the layman’s point of view with re- 
spect to American edueation and particularly in rela- 
services which the Office of Education 
should render.” The members of the committee will 
be chosen for a term of three years by the presidents 


tion to the 


of organizations representing labor, business, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, homemaking, professions, vet- 


One third 


erans, and Negro and religious groups. 
of the membership will be appointed each year. 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, said that the people who “establish and sup- 
port schools” will be able to make themselves heard on 
educational matters through this representative com- 
mittee, the personnel of which is listed as follows: 
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Agriculture: A. S. Goss, master, National Grange: 
Edward A. O’Neal, president, American Farm Burea, 
Federation; James G. Patton, president, Farmers Rj). 
cational and Co-operative Union. 

Business: Thomas C. Boushall, chairman, and Rolanj 
B. Woodward, member, Committee on Education, Chan 
ber of Commerce of the United States; Margaret 4 
Hickey, national president, National Federation of Bug. 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 

Homemakers: Mrs, LaFell Dickinson, president, Ge 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. William 4 
Hastings, president, National Congress of Parents ani 
Teachers; Kathryn McHale, general director, America 
Association of University Women. 

Labor: John T. Corbett, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees; Kermit Eby, director, department of ed. 
cation and research, CIO; Matthew Woll, chairman, Con 
mittee on Education, AFL. 

Manufacturing: M. McDonald Comer, chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills; Walter D. Fuller, president, 
Curtis Publishing Company; Robert 8S. Wilson, vice 
president, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, NAM 

Negro groups: J. L. Horace, National Fraternal Cow 
cil of Negro Churches; Estelle Massey Riddle, Nationa 
Council of Negro Women; P. B. Young, Sr., Nations 
Negro Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Professions: Albert J. Harno, dean, College of Lay 
University of Illinois, American Bar Association; Victw 
Johnson, secretary, Council on Medical Education ani 
Hospitals, American Medical Association; Everett § 
Lee, chairman, Engineers’ Council for Profession 
Development. 

Religious groups: the Very Reverend Monsignor Frei 
erick G. Hochwalt, director, department of education 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; F. Ernest Jol 
son, executive secretary, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; Harry A. Wolfson, chair of Jewit 
studies, Harvard University, Jewish groups. 

Veterans: Walter C. Hess, assistant professor of tr 
search in chemistry, Georgetown University (Washing 
ton, D. C.), Disabled American Veterans; Walter ( 
Ingalls, American Legion; the Reverend Frank Tishkins 
chairman, National Committee on Civie Affairs, Veterat' 
of Foreign Wars. 


WHAT PRICE EDUCATION? 

In an “Event,” ScHoon AND Socrery, August ¢ 
1945, the editor, speaking of the “free-elective” syste 
called attention to the recommendations of the Hw 
vard Report that all candidates for the bachelor: 
degree be required to take “two specified courses,” 
in the humanities and one in the social sciences. 

The idea of such requirements of students in the! 
formative years appears to be gaining ground amo 
educators and colleges. 

From the Pennsylvania College for Women (Piti* 
burgh) comes the announcement that students will be 
required to study those courses that “show the init 
relationship of the sciences, the arts, and the so 
sciences.” Paul Russell Anderson, president, in s#* 
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ing the new objective of the institution, said that the 
required courses are designed to develop “such abili- 
ties as those of observation, correlation, and the mak- 
ing of objective judgments, and such socially construc- 
tive attitudes as integrity, perseverance in the pursuit 
of understanding, and tolerance toward other creeds 


and races.” 


THE POSTWAR PLANS OF THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Tue president of the Johns Hopkins University, 
[saiah Bowman, appointed a Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee in 1943. The committee, having spent three 
years in a concentrated study of the university’s “edu- 
cational methods and policies,” has now made its re- 


iport in four parts: I, General Educational Theory; 


Il, Curriculum of the Undergraduate College; III, 
Curriculum of the School of Engineering; IV, Cur- 
riculum of the School of Business. 

The group system obtaining at the university and 
other systems were scrutinized by the committee, with 
the result that the group system was unanimously 
recommended for retention. The report, they said, was 
not notable for “startling innovations” but “signifi- 
cant in that it represents an objective re-examination 
of a well-established plan of instruction and a re- 
affirmation of faith in the essential soundness of the 
plan.” 


» A NEW APPROACH TO LATIN-AMERICAN 


UNDERSTANDING 

A BROCHURE entitled “Aviation in Inter-American 
Education: A Spanish Conversation Unit” (reprinted 
rom The Modern Language Journal), by Ferdinand 
M. Labastille, professor of languages and social 
studies, New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey 
ity), champions the development of air transporta- 
ion as “excellent motivation in classes from the ele- 
nentary level through adult education” in the teach- 
ng of the languages, mores, and history of Latin 
America. 

Professor Labastille endeavors, through his “Con- 
ersation Unit in Intermediate Spanish,” to lead his 
tudents step by step into a spontaneous conversation 
n Spanish about a subject that in its very nature 
‘nds to break down timidity and self-consciousness. 
Before his students are two large wall maps—World 
Air Routes (centered on the geographical center of 
he United States) and World around South America 
centered on Asuncién, Paraguay). After a study of 
* maps, which play havoe with traditional ideas, 
uestions are asked in Spanish, and student attempts 

answer them are encouraged, regardless of mis- 
kes; these are corrected later in “Review and Vo- 
bulary Drill.” Materials of all sorts—maps, pic- 
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tures, word lists, aviation “kits,” and so on—are used 
to stimulate the student’s participation and to aid him 
in understanding the teacher’s fluent Spanish. 

When the history of aviation is taken up, vocabu- 
lary needs are greatly enlarged, research on important 
characters and events becomes necessary, original 
ideas are in order, and historical data must be pre- 
sented in Spanish. This calls for books, newspapers, 
and periodicals in Spanish and English. Professor 
Labastille believes that “much reading and a good 
foundation in grammar will strengthen the student’s 
speaking ability.” 

This is the crux of the matter from the classicist’s 
point of view. The grammar and structure of a lan- 
guage are essential to proficiency in reading or in 
speaking. Conversational “efficiency” in a foreign 
language picked up on the street and in restaurants 
is likely to be as erude as it is complacent.—N. W. 


THE CONSERVATION-EDUCATION 
CONFERENCES OF 1945 

Four conferences, sponsored by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
were held in 1945 in the cities of Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Lincoln (Nebr.), and Portland (Ore.) and were 
attended by educators from 31 states, “representing 
all levels from rural schools to important universi- 
ties.” Taking the view that “attitudes and habits” in 
the matter of soil conservation were “essential to good 
citizenship” and that a lack of teachers and teaching 
materials was the hurdle to be cleared, the conferees 
recommended (1) conservation workshops and insti- 
tutes for teachers now in service; (2) conservation 
instruction incorporated in courses in science, social 
studies, geography, agriculture, and government—this 
from the elementary grades through the high school; 
and (3) acquainting textbook publishers with the 
needs of the schools. 

Some of the participants in the conference were: 
R. Will Burnett, assistant professor of education, 
Stanford University; E. Laurence Palmer, professor 
of rural education, Cornell University; Lois M. Shoe- 
maker, assistant professor of science, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Trenton) ; Frank D. McElroy, 
president, State Teachers College (Mankato, Minn.) ; 
Robert Ring, assistant to the superintendent of public 
instruction, Illinois; Robert N. Bush, dean, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia); and J. Frederick 
Weltzin, dean of education, University of Idaho. 

Combined reports of the four conferences 
digests of recommendations on teacher training 
be obtained from William C. Pryor, Education 
Publications Section, Information Division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SaRAH GIBSON BLANDING, dean, New York State 
College of Home Economies, Cornell University, has 
been appointed president, Vassar College, the first 
woman to be named head of the institution. On July 
1, Miss Blanding will succeed Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, whose intention to retire after thirty years 
of service was reported in ScHoou anp Society, April 
28, 1945. 

COLONEL Witu1AM S. CarLson, director of admis- 
sions, University of Minnesota, whose leave of ab- 
sence for service in the AAF was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, March 28, 1942, has been named presi- 
dent, University of Delaware, to succeed the late 
Walter Hullihen, whose death was reported in these 
columns, April 22, 1944. 


GeorGE KeirH FuNSTON, whose appointment as 
president, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, July 8, 1944, and who 
has been on leave of absence for service in the Navy, 
was inaugurated, February 22. 

Worth Howarp, who is on leave of absence from 
the American University at Cairo (Egypt) to com- 
plete his studies for the doctorate at New York Uni- 
versity, was appointed dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, American University at Cairo, January 18. 
The appointment will become effective, July 1. 


LauRA ROsNAGLE, former associate director, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Hospital School of Nursing, was re- 
cently appointed dean, College of Nursing and 
Health, University of Cincinnati. 


Beatrice Rirrer, former dean, School of Nursing, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), has been appointed 
head of the School of Nursing, Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital (Washington, D. C.). 


WiLuiAM H4zZELL, JR., was recently given additional 
duties as associate dean and director of admissions, 
Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering; William S. 
LaLonde, Jr., who recently rejoined the staff after 
more than four years of service in the Navy, has been 
named chairman of the department of eivil engi- 
neering. 

RAYMOND BoswortH has sueceeded R. M. Gay, pro- 
fessor of English, Simmons College (Boston), as di- 
rector of the School of English, and F. Wylie Sypher, 
as chairman of the department of English, according 
to a report sent recently to the editor by Dr. Gay. 
Dr. Gay was retired from both posts, June 15, 1945, 
as professor emeritus of English. 


FrepericK T. PErrce, director of research, School o: 
Textiles, State College of Agriculture and Engine. 
ing of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh) 
has returned from leave of absence spent in a survey 
of the wool industries of Australia under the sponsor. 
ship of the Australian Commonwealth Council fo 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 


UNvER date of February 16, the State University 
of lowa sent to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY an announcement 
of the following appointments: Norman Kilpatric, 
formerly a member of the staff of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture Library, associate director of 
libraries, head of the department of technical pro 
esses, and assistant professor of bibliography; Vin. 
cent Nowles, formerly of Indiana University, assistant 
professor in the social division of the child-welfar 
department; Robert Newman, associate in orthopedic 
surgery; Stephen Nagyfy, assistant professor of ob- 
stetries and gynecology; and Wendell Taylor, phy. 
sician in student-health service. 


Harotp A. Wren, USA, formerly assistant dear, 
Graduate School, Loyola University (Chicago), ha 
been appointed vocational counselor in the newly 
organized Veterans Guidance Center, University of 
Seranton (Pa.). 


Erwin C. Mawannau, staff assistant, engineering: 
personnel department, Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Con- 
pany, has been appointed senior appraiser in th 
newly organized Utiea-Colgate Counseling Center for 
Veterans, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), ani 
F. Kenneth Berrien, psychologist of the university, 
administrator. In addition, the staff includes The 
dore F. Reusswig, director of vocational guidance i 
Utica and a psychometrist, as resident director. 


Suartey B. DeMorrs, director of Publicity, Bil 
State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), sent to Scxo 
AND Society, February 20, an announcement of 
following appointments: Lieutenant Kenneth M. Ci: 
lier, first full-time counselor of veterans; Thomas 4 
Wetmore, Jr., whose election as superintendent 
schools, Shelby County (N. C.), was reported # 
Scnoot anp Society, November 6, 1943, instruct! 
in English and dramaties; Davidson MeKibbin, ' 
porary instructor in the social. sciences during the 
leave of absence of Floy Ruth Painter; and Mrs. 
C. Keppler, to teach in the fifth grade of the Bur 
School, succeeding Mamie Lott, retired. Lieutent! 
John Lewellen, USNR, assistant professor of physi 
education, has returned. 


Joun J. De Borr, formerly of the staff of Chic 
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Teachers College, has been appointed head of the 
department of education, Roosevelt College (Chicago). 


Tue following announcement of changes in staff at 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) has been sent 
to ScHooL AND Society: Lois Montgomery, associate 
professor of English, has been named John Edgar 
Memorial professor of English and head of the de- 
partment to sueceed Flora Amos, who will retire from 


| both the professorship and the headship in June after 


21 years of service; Roberta F. Johnson, associate 
professor of mathematics, will become head of the 
department in June upon the retirement of Charlotte 
Davison, professor of mathematics, after 43 years on 
the staff. Susan S. MeAllister, instructor in soci- 
ology, assumed her post, February 11, as did Helen 
Stevens, assistant to the head of residence. Marie 
Copp has been advanced to an associate professor- 
ship of philosophy, and Anna Mary McDowell, to an 
assistant professorship of biology. Elizabeth Pea- 
body, associate professor of biology, has been granted 
sabbatical leave for the year 1946-47. 


A. J. Hoover, who teaches metalwork in the depart- 
ment of industrial arts, State Teachers College (Cali- 
fornia, Pa.), is serving as acting head of the depart- 
ment during the leave of absence granted to S. L. 
Coover, who left for Santiago (Chile), January 5, 
to serve for a year as one of a small group of special- 
ists in secondary education working with the Chilean 
government in a reorganization of its education pro- 
gram. The project is sponsored jointly by the Chilean 
government and the U. S. Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


M. Lyte Spencer, dean, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, is spending the current 
academic year in the American University at Cairo 
Dr. 


established the department of journalism at the 
American University at Cairo in 1937. 


F. Garvin Davenport, head of the department of 
history and politieal seience, Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.), whose appointment as visiting pro- 
lessor of American history for the fall and winter 
terms at Colgate University, was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, July 28, 1945, has received an additional 
leave of absence to give the Lincoln lectures on Amer- 
can civilization in Knox College (Galesburg, III.) 
during the spring quarter. 


_ Steuart H. Brrrr, who served during the war as 
tireetor of the Office of Psychological Personnel and 
“aler as a lieutenant commander, USNR, in the office 
ot the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, was recently 
‘ppointed assoeiate director of research with the ad- 
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vertising firm of MeCann-Erickson, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Rutno E. Kunxeu, chief clerk of the University 
Retirement System, was appointed executive secre- 
tary, January 31, at a meeting of the Retirement 
Board, according to a report sent to ScHOOL AND 
Society by Lloyd Morey, comptroller of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who is also comptroller of the system. 
Miss Kunkel succeeds H. A. Hazelton, former as- 
sistant comptroller of the University of Illinois, who 
was appointed business manager of the Chicago divi- 
sion of the university, August 1, 1945. 


KENNETH E. Caster, who has been on leave of 
absence from his post as assistant professor of geol- 
ogy and fellow in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Cincinnati, to organize the 
Brazilian Geologic Society, has been requested by the 
U. S. Department of State and the University of Sao 
Paulo to remain for another year at the university. 
Dr. Caster has also been invited to be a correspondent 
of a new series of monographs devoted to original 
research on Brazilian masters, “Summa Brazileira,” 
which was recently inaugurated by the Instituto 
Getulio Vargas. 

Watter M. Norton has been appointed director of 
the education and training division, RCA Victor, as 
a result of the company’s extended activities in the 
manufacture and sale of equipment for audio-visual 
education and personnel training. Paul R. Thornton, 
whose appointment as assistant director associated 
with music programs in schools and colleges was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, April 18, 1944, will 
continue as manager of sales and merchandising. 


CHaRLEs J. Turck, former president, Macalester 
College (St. Paul, Minn.), who is now a member of 
the Board of Christian Edueation of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges at its meeting, January 
11. 

Witsur ScuramM AND Frep M. Pownatt, the 
former, director, School of Journalism, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the latter, a member of the staff, 
have been appointed to posts in national organiza- 
tions. Dr. Schramm is president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism; Professor Pownall has received reappointment 
to the American Council for Journalism. 


Ernest O. MELBY, dean, School of Education, New 
York University, has been appointed chairman of a 
committee to study the responsibility of the schools 
in the fields of tolerance and minority-group under- 
standing that has been created by the Defense Com- 
mission of the NEA. Among the members of the 
committee are: Harold Benjamin, director, division 
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of international educational relations, U. S. Office of 
Education; Theodore Brameld, professor of educa- 
tional philosophy, University of Minnesota; F. E. 
Engleman, deputy commissioner of education, Con- 
necticut; and Leslie Pinckney Hill, president, Chey- 
ney (Pa.) Training School for Teachers. 


Paut R. Mort, executive officer, division of struc- 
ture and organization, Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
‘ James M. Spinning, superintendent of schools, Roch- 
ester (N. Y.), have been appointed to the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and AASA to re- 
place two of three members whose terms have expired. 
The retiring members are A. J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendant of schools, Philadelphia; Edmund E. Day, 
president, Cornell University; and James B. Conant, 
president, Harvard University. A third member will 
be appointed soon. 


FREDERICK VERNON Murpuy, head of the depart- 
ment of architecture, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), was recently appointed 
a member of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 


RaymMonp W. Grecory, deputy director, Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, has been appointed assistant commissioner for 
vocational education in the office to succeed J. C. 
Wright upon the latter’s retirement, June 30, after 
30 years of service. Howard R. Anderson, former 
director, School of Education, Cornell University, has 
been appointed specialist for social sciences and geog- 
raphy, and Philip G. Johnson, supervisor of teacher 
training in seienee, Cornell University, specialist for 
the natural seiences, in the instructional-problems sec- 
tion, division of secondary education. 


Dasney §S. Lancaster, whose appointment to fill 
the unexpired term of Sidney B. Hall, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Virginia, when the lat- 
ter accepted a professorship at the George Washing- 
ton University (Washington, D. C.), was reported in 
Scuoot AND Society, September 6, 1941, has been 
re-elected for another term. 


Tue following changes were recently reported by 
the Louisiana State Department of Education: Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Leonard L. Kilgore, former superin- 
tendent of edueation, Jefferson Davis Parish, has been 
appointed assistant supervisor of Negro education: 
Major Horace Brown, assistant supervisor of school 
plants and transportation, who resigned last July to 
enter private contracting, has returned; Lloyd V. 
Funchess, supervisor of music, has returned after a 


year’s leave of absence to complete his studies for 
the doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; A. E. Wilder, Jr., who has been acting super- 
visor, will continue as a member of the music staff 
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until the end of the school year, when he will retyr, 
to his post at Southeastern Louisiana College (Hay. 
mond); Walter E. Purdy, assistant supervisor oj 
music, who has been on military leave since 1942, ha; 
returned. M. S. Robertson, supervisor of researc) 
and special services, resigned, January 1, to accept 
a post as field representative in the Division of Sy. 
plus Property Utilization, U. S. Office of Edueatioy, 
His duties have been divided between C. E. Laborde 
and Norman Edwards. 


Metvin C. Kocn, recently discharged from the 
Armed Forces, has been named executive assistant 
and director of publie relations, Ohio State Depart. 
ment of Education. 


Masor JOHN P. Karpen, former superintendent of 
schools, Dakota County (Minn.), who has been in the 
Army since 1942, has returned to his former post. 


CHESTER STOWE McGowy, president, American In- 
ternational College (Springfield, Mass.), will retire, 
May 19, after 35 years of service. 


Tue ReverenpD O. W. Dunn, for 27 years assistant 
to the presidents of Mount Union College (Alliance 
Ohio), has retired. 


R. Morris Paty, JR., associate dean, Medical School 
Emory University (Ga.), resigned, February 1, t 
return to his post in the Stephenson Memorial Hos 
pital, Changehow (China). Dr. Paty, who had beer 
associated with the hospital for 16 years before going 
to Emory University, will be superintendent of the 
hospital and head of surgical services. 


CLARENCE G. Cooper, superintendent of schools 
Baltimore County (Md.), who asked in 1945 to b 
relieved of his duties, but who agreed to continue i 
1945-46 until a successor could be found, has an 
nounced that he will retire, July 1, after 44 yea 
of service to the county, 26 of which were in th 
superintendency. 

Mrs. QuENTIN L. Roasrs, the former Lou Margaré 
Wilkinson, whose election to the superintendency 0 
schools, Marion County (Mo.), was reported | 
ScHoou anp Society, August 5, 1944, resigned, Feb 
ruary 1. 

Agnes S. WINN, assistant director of the legisla 
tive and Federal-relations division of the NEA, "* 
tired in January after 26 years of service to the ass 
ciation. 


Recent Deaths 

Rupoien ScHEVILL, professor emeritus of Spavis! 
University of California (Berkeley), died, Februa 
17, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Schevill hs 
served as instructor in French and German (18% 
1900), Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) ; instt™ 
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or in German (1900-01) and instructor in French 
wd Spanish and assistant professor of Spanish 
(1901-10), Yale University; and at the University 
of California as professor of Spanish and chairman 
of the department (1910-44). 


Wnu1aM ALFRED Morris, professor emeritus of 
English history, University of California (Berkeley), 
died, February 20, at the age of seventy years. Dr. 
\orris had served as instructor in history (1907-10) 
ud assistant professor (1910-12), University of 
Washington (Seattle), and at the University of Cali- 
fornia as assistant professor of English history 
1912-18), associate professor (1918-22), and pro- 

r (1922-45). 


(uaRLES VINCENT TayLor, dean, School of Bio- 
gical Seienees, Stanford University, died, February 
», at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. Taylor had 
wved as instruetor in zoology (1917-19) and as- 
stant professor (1920-25), University of California, 
and at Stanford University as associate professor of 
mology (1925-26), professor (1926-31), Herzstein 
potessor of biology (since 1931), and in the deanship 
since 1934). 


Henry C. Havens, former member of the staff of 

lawrenceville (N. J.) School, died, February 22. Mr. 
Havens, who was seventy-eight years old at the time 
i his death, had served in the American University at 
Barut (1892-95) and at Lawrenceville School (1895- 
1934) as a teacher of French and Greek and as head 
i the department of Greek (1926-34). 


(upton Durant Howe, dean emeritus of the fac- 
ly of forestry, University of Toronto, died, Febru- 
y 22, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Howe 
al served as assistant in biology (1899-1901), Uni- 
wsity of Vermont; instructor (1905-06) and as- 
want director (1907-08), Biltmore (N. C.) Forest 
tool; and as leeturer in botany and forestry (1908- 
2), assistant professor (1913-15), associate professor 
(916-20), and professor and dean (1920-41), Uni- 
esity of Toronto. 


Tit REVEREND JAMES Epgar Greoe, former prin- 
pil, Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
ww Hampton Institute, Va.), sueeumbed to a heart 
lick, February 23, at the age of seventy years. Dr. 
‘gg, who had served pastorates of the Congrega- 
ual chureh in Pittsfield (Mass.), Lowell (Mass.), 
‘Waterbury (Conn.), had held the principalship 
wm 1918 to 1929. 


Vitam CrowELt Bray, professor of chemistry, 
Wersity of California (Berkeley), died, February 
it the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Bray, an au- 


Wi 


ity on inorganie chemistry, had served as research 
“cate in physical chemistry (1905-10) and as- 
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sistant professor of physicochemical research (1910— 
12), Massachusetts Institute. of Technology, and as- 
sistant professor of chemistry (1912-16), associate 
professor (1916-18), and professor (since 1918), 
University of California. 


CorRECTION. The managing editor regrets that, in 
reporting the death of Joseph Newton Rodeheaver, 
February 9, reference was made to “the late Homer 
Rodeheaver.” According to the latest report avail- 
able, Homer Rodeheaver is living in St. Petersburg 
(Fla.). In the same column of the journal, through 
a typographical error, the late Beulah Briley was 
reported as having been head of the department of 
“home economics,” Florida State College for Women 
(Tallahassee). Dr. Briley was head of the depart- 
ment of economies and commerce; Margaret Sandels 
is head of the department of home economics. 


Coming Events 

CHARLES H. Jupp, professor emeritus of education, 
the University of Chicago, will deliver the annual 
lecture of Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in education, 
at the banquet of the biennial convocation of the 
society, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, March 12. The 
lecture, “Teaching the Evolution of Civilization,” will 
appear in printed form in the society’s Lectureship 
Series, published by the Macmillan Company, and will 
be on sale immediately after the banquet. The Mil- 
waukee convocation is the first to be held since the 
San Francisco meeting in February, 1942. 


THE 65th annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held in Buffalo, June 16-23. 
Meetings, at which an attendance of more than 5,000 
is expected, will be held in the Municipal Auditorium. 


Tue Representative Assembly of the NEA will meet 
in Buffalo the first week in July. 


Other Items 

BEN Wist, dean, Teachers College, University of 
Hawaii, arrived in the United States, February 4, on 
sabbatical leave. Dr. Wist has spent almost his entire 
career, 35 years, in educational work in Hawaii. 
While on leave he will make a tour of Mexico, Cuba, 
and, possibly, South America. 


Xavier J. Barve, former director of art, Pueblo 
(Colo.) Junior College, is living at 60 Marine Street, 
St. Augustine (Fla.), “where he is painting and doing 
research for his forthcoming book on American art.” 


EvuGENE M. Lanpis, George Higginson professor of 
physiology, Medical School, Harvard University, gave 
the annual Alpha Omega Alpha lecture at the Jeffer- 
son Medical College (Philadelphia), January 16. Dr. 
Landis spoke on “Venous Pressure and Cardiac 
Failure in the Laboratory and Clinic.” 
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LOOKING TOWARD REFORMS IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

On October 18, 1945, twenty men and women re- 
signed from the Advisory Committee on Human Rela- 
tions of the Board of Education as a protest against 
the chaotie conditions in New York City’s public 
_ schools. As a result of this action and planned 
activities that followed it, the Board of Education 
was forced to take cognizance of publie opinion. This 
took place in the form of preparatory budget hearings, 
a new attitude toward press and public by members 
of the board generally, and the whole morale of the 
school system was lifted according to well-informed 
observers. 

The history of the protest movement and the build- 
ing of public opinion to back the protesters is a his- 
tory of democracy at work on behalf of public-school 
education. It may well serve as an example of what 
any community can attempt if it has a small nucleus 
of people of good will and courage. There is strong 
evidence that the struggle to improve the New York 
City school system will result in fundamental changes. 
The machinery of examination under the eyes of the 
public has been started. 

The initial act in this dynamic movement was the 
resignation of Frank E. Karelsen, Jr., as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Human Relations. 
Twenty members of the committee resigned with him, 
and others followed shortly thereafter. The resigna- 
tion was positive in tone and was accompanied by a 
strong statement, which was carried generously by the 
local newspapers. The statement charged that the 
school system was chaotic and gave a 14-point pro- 
gram for improvement. 

The resignation became a beginning of activities, 
A steering commit- 
tee was formed, and a larger committee was organized 
as moral support in the fight to arouse the broadest 
publie opinion. This new committee was called the 
Emergency Committee for Better Schools for New 
York’s Children. 


Now activities were organized to stimulate sections 


not merely an end of a function. 


of the public, such as parents, civie and educational 
groups, and educators. The purpose of the activities 
of the committee was carefully programed with these 


underlying philosophies : ‘ 


1. It was proposed to inform and arouse public interest 
by keeping the issues before the press and the public 
This effort was to be 
continuous and dramatic, so that news might not die, and 
the battle be lost. 

2. Public attention was to be focused not on indi- 
viduals but on the basic evils of the school system—the 


through facts and points of view. 


inefficient Board of Education, a rigid and stultifying 
top hierarchy, bureaucratic red tape. Fourteen points 
for improving the school system were drawn up anj 
attention was to be consistently focused on them tp 
inform the public specifically on the needs for which they 
were to take action. 

3. The base of support of those interested in the ob. 
jectives was continually to be widened. 


The 14 points which were to be stressed in all actiyi. 
ties are, in skeleton form: 


1. Complete teaching staff in every school. 
coverage of all classes. 

2. Smaller classes, particularly in tension areas, 

3. Sufficient clerical and other help for associate su. 
perintendents, assistant superintendents, principals. 

4. Additional units and personnel in the Bureau of 
Child Guidance of the kind for which the late Caroline 
Zachry so persistently and valiantly pleaded, not merely 
paper units and personnel. 

5. Special treatment in staffing and special considera 
tion of teachers in tension and underprivileged areas, 

6. Provision of an adequately staffed Attendance 
Bureau. 

7. Special services to classes of children of retarded 
mental development, ete. 

8. The Curriculum Bulletin approved by the Curricu: 
lum Council and Advisory Committee and by Superin- 
tendent Wade, March 13, 1945. 

9. Immediate action by the committee appointed sone 
time ago to study textbooks. 

10. Better press relations with the city and local presi, 
as has been recommended by the Advisory Committee. 

11. Experimental research to study specific problems 
of tension areas and furnish the techniques needed 1 
those areas. 

12. Additional All-Day Neighborhood Schools with ade- 
quate teaching staffs. 

13. Additional trained teachers to be assigned to the 
Youthbuilders Program and to similar programs. 

14. Additional Human Relations Counselors with 
proper training and background. 


Complete 


A series of ideas and events was built around thes 
underlying themes. 

An event was planned for every day. This drama 
tized one idea and interested the press in covering thé 
events in person, or by telephone. Releases were prt 
pared by the committee to present the facts for which 
the press asked. 

Such events were intermittent resignations, appt! 
to the three mayoralty candidates, appeals to Govern 
Dewey to have the State Board of Regents make 
investigation, a story that Lyman Bryson would heat 
a committee to set up standards and criteria for § 
school superintendent, a rebuttal by the committe 
of a Board of Education denial, the formation of the 
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Emergency Committee for Better Schools for New 
York’s Children, with announcements of new members 
daily, a statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Facts, human-interest stories, radio talks, editorials, 
and the constant active interest of the press have kept 
alive the story of protest for weeks. 

The publie has been informed of a situation against 
which edueators have silently and hopelessly protested 
for many years. The public has been aroused, and 
looks for definite action. Attention has been given to 
the Board of Edueation, to the superintendent of 
schools, and to the entire system. Independent groups 
and clubs throughout the city have been alerted and 
now demand action. 

It is confidently to be expected that publie opinion 

will continue its support of a program of investigation 
and change, and that the educational program of New 
York will achieve a new orientation and a new ad- 
ministration. 

Epwarp L. BERNAYS 

New YORK CITY 


SCHOOL DEBATES 


ScHoots have long believed that great intellectual 
ins result from debates. The gains looked for are 


fi 
5 
a 


ll 
sharpening of the wit, a skill in marshaling ideas 


and arguments and an ability “to think on one’s feet.” 
To this end a thesis is chosen and two groups of 
debaters draw up in more ‘or less hostile array, the 
me to defend, the other to oppose this thesis, not, be 
it noted, from conviction, but simply to have sides. 
It now becomes the object of each side to suppress 
or belittle any truth unfavorable to it, to magnify, 
as much as may be, any favorable truth. Of course 
0 honorable debater will knowingly make a false 
statement, but he does not seruple to suppress truth, 
he does not seruple to deprecate unfavorable truth, 
le does not seruple to exaggerate favorable truth. 
Do we thus find truth? Certainly not “naked and 
unadorned.” 

The procedure is not at all focused upon the ques- 


_Reborte¢@... 
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tion of truth, but upon the question of dialectic. A 
debate is considered a game, the immediate object of 
which is to make your side win. 

There is this difference, however, between a real 
game and a debate. A game tests competitors, not 
the truth. A debate likewise tests its competitors, 
but may also obscure or clarify the truth. In a debate 
the facts should at least be entitled to a “square 
deal,” regardless of their effect upon the fortunes of 
the debaters. The “game,” however, certainly has its 
advantages: it promotes the art of persuasion, it cre- 
ates great interest, and its very form is well adapted 
to encourage students’ accurate, clear, and vivid ex- 
pression. We cannot afford to be nebulous or inaccu- 
rate in a debate, lest the enemy penetrate our armor. 
Debates, furthermore, often lead the contestants to 
research, but the “truth” discovered is limited to the 
one-sided premise of the “side.” The “game” has its 
advantages, but is it worth the candle? 

In thoughtful discussions, everybody is at liberty 
to speak from any angle of a question. There are 
no judges. There are no “sides.” A student may 
change his opinion as often as he likes in view of 
evidence received from one of the other students. 
Co-operation, while it is less exciting, may be more 
absorbing than competition. The very fact that stu- 
dents may realize that sometimes no conclusion is 
possible fosters suspended judgments and avoids pre- 
judgments. Such has been my experience with 
younger boys. 

Debates are often considered a useful preparation 
for law, government, ete. They are, when the ends 
are not prostituted by the means. In the most serious 
ease, when debates become the handmaid of interna- 
tional diplomacy, which has been defined by Webster 
as “dexterity in securing advantages,” these debates 
lead to tensions, misunderstandings, falsehoods, and, 
as we know too well, war. Guidance in thoughtful 
discussions, in truth seeking rather than in its manipu- 
lation, is an educational imperative. 

Francis Benn Riaes 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 





THE CLASSICS IN THE NEW A.B. CURRICU- 
LUM AT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY! 

I Am grateful to the Department of Classies of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association for an oppor- 
‘nity to diseuss the place of the classics in the new 
AB. curriculum at Washington University. Briefly, 
‘he new liberal-arts program makes the study of the 
ovek and Latin language optional but stipulates that 


‘Presented before the Department of Classics at the 
eual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
‘t, St. Louis, November 9, 1945. 


all students must complete six units of work in the 
area of classical culture. 

Before I consider the details of this new arrange- 
ment, I might explain the old requirement which the 
new plan abrogates. For a period of years, all fresh- 
men in our College of Liberal Arts were required to 
complete six units in Greek, Latin, or mathematies; 
and for those who did not elect mathematics under 
this option, there was the related requirement of six 


units in philosophy. The placing of an equal em- 
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phasis upon Greek, Latin, and mathematics in the 
freshman year, with an oblique glance at philosophy, 
was in accordance with the theory that these subjects 
provided sound training in mental discipline and were, 
therefore, deserving of a protective academic tariff. 
Obviously, there was much discussion about the 
place of the classies in the liberal-arts curriculum 
when the problems of the A.B. program and the prob- 
lems of the eight preprofessional curricula admin- 
istered by our college were considered last fall and 
winter by the Committee on Courses and Curricula. 
In general, it was the point of view of this committee 
that college students had a considerable interest in the 
civilization of Greece and Rome but that this interest 
had not always been satisfied by the conventional ap- 
proach to the study of Greek and Latin. As adopted 
by the faculty, after spirited debate, our new plan 
for the classics placed the emphasis on a broad cul- 
tural understanding of the contributions of ancient 
Greece and Rome to the civilization of our times. 
The plan for the classics stipulates that the student 
must complete six units in classical culture. There is, 
however, a wide range of elections within the require- 
ment so as to provide for a variety of individual 
interests and capacities. The student may fulfill this 
requirement in any of the following seven ways: 


1) By completing 12 units in the Greek or Latin lan- 
guage. 
By completing 6 units in the Greek or Latin language 
in a designated course beyond the elementary level. 
By electing a course on the sophomore level in Greek 
and Roman literature in translation. 
By electing a course on the sophomore or junior level 
in the classical heritage of Greece and Rome. 
By electing a course on the junior level in Greek and 
Roman philosophy. 
By electing a course on the junior or senior level in 
the history of Greece and Rome. 
By electing a course on the junior level in Greek and 


Roman art. 


It might be explained that the student who takes 
12 units in the Greek or Latin language to fulfill the 
requirement in classical culture also fulfills automati- 
eally another of the A.B. requirements—that of two 
years in a foreign language. It is possible that 
further elections may be offered in time, but all new 
courses in the eategory of classical culture must 
satisfy the eriterion of either a wide knowledge on 
the lower level of study or a specialized knowledge 
on the upper level, so that, in either event, the ulti- 
mate goal is an intelligent and integrated understand- 
ing of the civilization of Greece and Rome. 

The enrollment figures in the eclassies for the eur- 
rent semester are interesting and instructive. 

The course in Greek and Roman literature in trans- 
lation, offered through the Department of Greek, has 
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an enrollment of 49 students; the course in the qj. 
tural heritage of Greece and Rome, offered through 
the Department of Latin, has an enrollment of §3. 
and the course in Greek and Roman philosophy, giyey 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Philoso. 
phy, has an enrollment of 46. There are nine studenj; 
in Greek and Roman art, given through the Depar. 
ment of Art and Archaeology; and there are 18 sty. 
dents in the course in the history of Greece and Rong. 
offered through the Department of History but ¢op. 
ducted by a member of the Department of Greek. 

Table I shows the distribution of students in the 
language courses in Greek and Latin during the firs 
semester of four representative years. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN LANGUAGE COURSES IN 

GREEK AND LATIN 
1945 1944 
1,320 1,028 


1942 194 


Total enrollment 1,411 1,221 


Enrollment in _ first-year 

Greek 63 
Enrollment in Greek be- 
* yond first-year level ... 12 
Enrollment in _ first-year 

Latin 32 


Enrollment in Latin’ be- 
yond first-year level ... 23 35 


As the figures in Table I make clear, the new pla 
has not given a quietus to the language courses in 
Greek and Latin, but, rather, these courses have con- 
manded a respected place in the curriculum without 
benefit of a protective academic tariff. The increase 
in enrollment in the Greek courses beyond the first- 
year level was a surprise, but the decrease in firs- 
year Greek was expected. In the past, certain of the 
students in first-year Greek were fugitives from Latin 
or mathematics: that is, they were students who had 
completed two years of Latin or mathematics early 
in their high-school career, were afraid to elect th 
continuation courses in these subjects in college, ani 
had, as a result, no alternative other than to enter 
Greek. Under the new plan, those now taking first 
year Greek, or first-year Latin, are doing so of their 
own free will and are obligated to take a second yeat 
in the subject if they expect to satisfy simultancousl 
the foreign-language requirement as well as the 1 
quirement in classical culture. As the registratio 
statisties reveal, those who fulfilled the one-year re 
quirement in Greek or Latin under the old plan di 
not carry on in any large numbers into the class 
of the sophomore, junior, or senior years, although the 
carry-over in Latin has consistently been larger thal 
in Greek. 

To date, our new curriculum is in general operatil 
for freshmen only. A larger enrollment in the classics 
may be expected when the plan is in operation for #l: 

Wa. Guiascow BowLiné 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis 
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TOWARD AN ABIDING PEACE 


Toward an Abiding Peace. By Ropert M. Maclver. 
Pp. 195. The Maemillan Company, New York. 
1945. $2.50. 

Tue author of “Toward an Abiding Peace” stands 
deservedly in the forefront of American sociologists. 
He is no narrow specialist but a man of vision and 
understanding. He writes with unusual sagacity in 
the light of history and sociology. In an unpreten- 
tious manner he attacks his problem vigorously. He 
says: “Even those who oppose war have sometimes 
felt, like William James, that we must find a moral 
equivalent for 1G 

Dr. MacIver concedes that “men and nations need 
continually to be shaken out of their complacency,” 
since life itself is a challenge—there are always dis- 
wurbers and disturbances—yet he feels that it is very 
doubtful if we need even a moral equivalent for war. 
He knows that “the empiries of every kind pour scorn 
upon this belief,” but he continues, “these ‘realists’ 
nisjudge the past, present, and future.” 

Dr. Maelver says that people do not like war; they 


do not want war. It is only when they think their 


Research. 


country is menaced that they become warlike. An 
example of this may be found in Germany, where con- 
ditions after World War I were such as to prepare 
the way for Adolf Hitler’s indoctrination. Then 
Dr. Maclver states trenchantly, “If we seek to make 
an enduring peace we must not disrupt the souls of 
men so that they fall easy victims to a deadly dis- 
ease,” such as German propaganda. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, but these are not 
the passive resisters. We should respect their con- 
science and their hatred of war, but the rule of force 
is not defeated by passive resistance.” The peace- 
makers are those “who face the difficulties . . . and 
are undaunted by these difficulties.” And there are 
difficulties. “Somewhere in the ordering of human 
affairs” there were grave defects “to permit so dread- 
ful a castastrophe.” The problem of peace is to dis- 
cover where these lie and to “remove” them by work- 
ing for the common good. “You cannot,” as Dr. Mac- 
Iver says, “develop militarism if you believe in a 
common good and a common culture.” 

R. ANDREW MACKIE 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York City 





REGIONAL COMPARISONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Tue several states vary greatly in their annual 
expenditures for higher education per capita of their 
total population and in the number of their own 
youth per 10,000 population who attend higher edu- 
cational institutions either in the home state or else- 
This generalization is substantiated by the 
precise figures for the year 1939-40 in a table which 
appears in Higher Education, June 1, 1945, pp. 
11-12, 

Although the table, in which the 48 states and the 
istrict of Columbia are arranged alphabetically, 
‘tows plainly enough how great the discrepancy is 
tween individual states, a rearrangement by geo- 
staphical regions reveals clues as to the probable 
reasons for the differences which exist, and suggests 
‘ne interesting implications. 

This same table in Higher Education, to which 
erence is made, also provides figures for each of 
states reporting separate institutions for 
egroes, so as to make possible a tabulation of 

tumber of white students per 10,000 of the total 


where, 


white population. No use can be served in this article 
by comparing states on the basis of white students 
Edueation should recognize no barriers of 
race or celor. Each state has the responsibility for 
the education of all of its citizens. It should be 
judged, therefore, on the basis of its entire popula- 
tion, not on data for the white population alone. The 
ability of the individual, his needs and interests, are 
the only defensible criteria in finding the answers to 
the fundamental questions about higher education: 
What? and For whom? 

In Table I, the states have been grouped by geo- 
graphical regions and, within regions, in descending 
order of the per-capita contributions from state, 
county, city, and district governments for the sup- 
port of higher education.1 This tabulation brings 
out the fact that the Northeast Region provides the 
smallest per-capita funds for higher education and 


alone. 


1 Regional groupings of the states are based on impor 
tant economic factors and have been used often by such 
Federal agencies as the National Resources Committee. 
See, for example, National Resources Committee, ‘‘ Popu- 
lation Statistics.’’ Part 1. National Data. p. 62. 
Washington, D. C.: 1937. U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 
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the Far West the largest. Interestingly enough, the 
Southeast Region makes a better showing than the 


TABLE I 


STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PER CAPITA 
or TOTAL POPULATION, 1939-40 








NORTHEAST SouTHEAST 
New Hampshire ..... $1.45 Ne re $2.55 
WOME VERIIEOD 0 cos cce 1.32 ea 1.34 
ERODED 6.6 50-0 ¥i9-0 30 1.26 ON PC err .96 
DE cin ish e's awe ewe 1.18 i... 93 
a ee re 1.01 ER 6. ss eet ares 87 
Connecticut ........ .96 South Carolina ...... .86 
Rhode Island ....... .83 ee Ore .85 
ree .82 North Carolina ...... 79 
ae ee -67 AUEOBERS 06 ccccssives .79 
Massachusetts ...... 55 peer re 52 
District of Columbia 52 WHEE. avs ce aeaes 47 
Pennsylvania ....... 43 
ge ee -28 SOUTHWEST 

. P| ac ear $3.20 

NORTHWEST New Mexico ......... 2.13 
SRE cca a6. . tesa aie $2.56 CE sistdcaccess 1.83 
Ne eres 2.49 NE cars enj in wee Res 1.57 
yo <kses bee ke 2.30 
ON Se oe 2.17 MIDDLE STATES 
Nebraska .........+- 194 winnesota .......... 2.16 
North Dakota ....... 1.80 eee Mot aa ae err 
Wid s 616.066 0.80 1.76 Michigan ........... 2.03 
Wyoming .....---+.++- 1.66 Wisconsin .......... 1.83 
South Dakota ....... 1.3 Semi et 1.67 

: : ee re ree 1.25 

Far WEST oO Sa er 1.15 
MEA «2. veda w Pata a $2.89 RN cbs Du lwie a hate ees 1.08 
ee ear 2.76 
eee Grsawcacca sss 2.37 UNITED STATES ...... $1.27 
WOSHIMStON ..ccccce 2.33 


Northeast. The Far West, Northwest, Southwest, 
and Middle States all show uniformly high per-capita 
expenditures. In fact, only four states out of the 
twenty-five in those four regions have smaller per- 
capita expenditures than New Hampshire, the state 
with the highest per-capita expenditure in the North- 


east Region.? 

Higher education under private auspices became 
firmly intrenched in the Northeast Region before 
the establishment of state universities and other 
publicly supported institutions of higher education 
in the Middle States. As the years have passed, 
public institutions have played the major role, and 
today publicly supported higher education has _be- 
come dominant throughout the entire western portion 
of the country. Publicly supported universities have 
also taken hold and become general in the Southeast 
Region, but the Northeast still continues to depend 
largely on the private institutions to provide higher 
education for its youth. 

Private higher education is more expensive to the 
individual student than education provided at pub- 
licly supported institutions. Thus, it would seem 
logical to expect that a smaller proportion of youth 
in the Northeast Region would be able to take advan- 
tage of higher education than in the four western 
regions. Table II provides the proof for this thesis. 
This table places the states in the same geographical 


2 The New York data include the considerable sums of 
New York City in support of the city colleges, and thus 
the state’s data are to this extent inflated. 
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regions as does Table I. The states are then y. 





TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN 1939 
WHOSE HOMES WERE IN THE STATE PER 10,000 
oF TOTAL POPULATION IN THE STATE IN 1940 
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NORTHEAST SOUTHEAST 
District of Columbia ... 185 Louisiana ..........., 93 
Massachusetts ........ 96 South Carolina ....,.. 1 
ade 3 ee a St Kentucky ...:..5..... 8 
Oe 84 North Carolina .....,, Tl 
Connecticut ......5.... Sm VERBS (Ad eeu s ccnk. 7 
| Sarre 10 - BER eae u deere cece. 11 
New Hampshire ....... 79 5. BMA ee ae 10 
West Virginia ........ Co ee eee 69 
EE, Sos ss os oe ss 78 po "Eee een 8) 
Pennsylvania ......... 00 TIE eke 4 
Rhode Island ......... ae ee ea Fr 
Naha 6 16 Wik bk Ras 65 
SETUNOE isco oS acs ke ec 62 SOUTHWEST 

Nortuwest ag al 0 RR 
ML % wuts Ostew ame eaee 213 De ee aaa ee 
MID © aos 6.5.0-0.6.0-0.5 6Rke 149 if a: en 
North Dakota ........ 145 
mere has aca: a ee rl MIDDLE STATES 
EARP Aer oe 32 ; ~sots 
Colorado ............. Sa PO 6 rhs +e i” 
ee err 127 TD Sele aie 
South Dakota ........ 122 Wisconsin ..... 
ee eee 5G. Gediewe oe 
" Ohio 

Far WEST Ne oe 
Pree 147 pee 
Lik 137 
SER ror 2 132 UNITED STATES ....... 
re re 125 





ranged within the regions in descending order of the 
number of college and university students in 193 
whose homes were in each state per 10,000 of total 
population in that state in 1940. 
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If the District of Columbia is omitted from the 
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comparison as atypical, a larger proportion of tle 
population of the Northwest, Far West, and South 
west was attending higher educational institutic 
than in Massachusetts, the state with the highest p 
portion of college attendance in the entire Northeast 
Region. It will be noticed that the Southeast Regia 
ranks slightly below the Northeast in this respet 
This is due, without doubt, to economic factors. 

The poor showing made by the states in the North 
east Region can hardly be explained on econoulf 
grounds. Perhaps there is a connection betwetl 
college attendance and the existence of easily acct 
sible, publicly supported institutions of higher edt 
cation. In any event, it is a pertinent observailtl 
that the states which pioneered in the developmel 
of institutions of higher education are now far belt 
other sections of the nation in extending opportu 
ties for a college education to their young peopl 
In terms of numbers educated at higher levels, th 
education center has definitely shifted away from ti 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Recent studies made of high-school graduates si” 
that even in Minnesota, which has the highest re" 
for college attendance in the Middle States Regi! 
there is not full utilization, educationally, of hu 
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esources. These studies disclose that, of those who 
yraduated from Minnesota high schools and ranked 
--holastically in the upper 10 per cent of their classes, 
nly one out of two went on to higher education any- 
here; while out of those who finished high school 
n the upper 30 per cent, only one out of three went 
n to higher edueation.? Publicly supported higher 
sjueation still has a real problem to solve if the 
nivantages personally and nationally that accrue 
rom higher education are to be made more generally 
vailable to those who ean most profit from educa- 
ion. But an even greater problem faces such an 
rea as the Northeast Region, since it is apparent 
rat large numbers of potentially competent college 
tudents do not receive a college education. From 
ne accompanying two tables, one conclusion is in- 
seapable: the maximal utilization of the resources 
hich lie in the youth of the nation cannot be made 
here private institutions are depended upon almost 
xcdusively to provide the higher education. States 
r other units of government must invest liberally in 
icher education if it is to become more generally 
vailable. ‘The states that make the largest per-capita 
xpenditures for higher education are also the states 
hat are educating the largest proportion of their 
wuth. The Northeast Region, which provides the 
wuallest amount per capita of public funds for higher 
lncation on the assumption, perhaps, that private 
stitutions are adequate to furnish that essential 
lucational service, gives higher education to a smaller 
roportion of its total population than does any 
her region with the single exception of the South- 
ust. Does this fact not have significant implica- 
ons with respect to our traditional theories of demo- 
atie education, and with respect to our firm faith 
at a democratic form of government is dependent 
pon an enlightened people? 
Tracy F. TYLER 
Mautcotm M. WILLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

'G, Lester Anderson and T. J. Berning. ‘‘ What Hap- 


bs to High School Graduates?’’ Studies in Higher 
tucation, 1938-40, University of Minnesota, pp. 15-40. 
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HBY, LYLE W. The Story of American Education 
Week, (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 59.) Pp. 16. 
NEA, Washington 6. 1¢ (no order accepted for less 
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Davis, Catvin Ouin. A History of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Pp. 
xvii+286. Published by the association, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1945. $2.00. 


Educational Services for Young Children. Pp. 56. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6. 1945. 10¢; quantity rates. 

Presents a program of educational services available to 
children 4 and 5 years old, closely integrated with kinder- 
garten and primary grades. 

* 


FERN, GEORGE H., AND ELpoNn B. Rossins. Teaching 
with Films. Pp. x+146. Bruce Publishing Company, 
540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1. 1946. $1.75. 
With special application to industrial arts and vocational 
education, all the practical techniques required for using 
this important teaching aid are presented. Contains 
bibliography and index. 

- 


Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 
and Youth. Pp. 16. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington 6. 1945. 10¢; quantity rates. 

This document was prepared jointly by the commission and 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

» 


HELLER, ROBERT. Strengthening the Congress. (Plan- 
ning Pamphlets, No. 39.) National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 21st St.. NW, Washington 6. 1945. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

* 


Henry Wells Lawrence Memorial Lectures. Vol. 1. 
29. Connecticut College, New London. 1946, 
Includes some of the representative writing of Dr. Law- 
rence, aS well as the first Lawrence Memorial lecture de- 
livered at the college by Charles Seymour, president, Yale 
University, on February 27, 1945, and the introductory 
remarks made on that occasion by Frank E. Morris, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Connecticut College. 


Pp. 


MARSHALL, LESLIE (editor). Johnny Appleseed: A Voice 
in the Wilderness. Pp. 74. The Swedenborg Press, 
Paterson 1, N. J. 1945. 

A centennial tribute to John Chapman, pioneer nursery- 
man and evangelist. 
o 

MARTIN, JAMES W., AND VERA Briscoz. ‘‘The Kentucky 
State Budget System.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Business Research, College of Commerce, No. 11. Pp. 
103. University of Kentucky Press. 1945. 

* 


The Necessary Reconciliation of Technical and Liberal 

Education. Pp. 30. Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, 1945. 
Addresses given at the inauguration of James Creese as 
president of the institute on Founder’s Day, December 10, 
1945, by Harold Clayton Urey, professor of chemistry, the 
University of Chicago; Harold Willis Dodds, president, 
Princeton University ; Harvey Nathaniel Davis, president, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, and Dr. Creese. 


e 
*€1945 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational Records Bul- 
letin, No. 44. Multigraphed. Pp. 66. Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New York 19. 1946. 

ca 
‘“Factors Associated with a State’s Educa- 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Ser- 


Ross, C. C. 
tional Level.’’ 
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vice, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1. Pp. 144. Published by the uni- 
versity. 1945. 

@ 

SANTIVANEZ, ELISEO SANABRIA. Algunos Aspectos de la 
Educacién Secondaria. Pp. 31. Imprenta ‘‘ Kipus,’’ 
Cerro de Pasco, Peru. 1946. $3.00. 

7 ‘ 

WEBER, JuLIA, My Country School Diary: An Adventure 
in Creative Teaching. Illustrated by John R. Kollmar. 
Pp. ix+270. Harper and Brothers. 1946. $3.00. 


A record of experiment and accomplishment by a teacher 
in a small country school. Well indexed. 


Una Excursion Colegial al Cusco. Pp. 83. Imprenta 
‘‘Kipus,’’ Cerro de Paseo, Peru. 1946. $1.50. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 1223 


Member—WNational Association of 
Teachers Agencies 
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CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 


























integrated school. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


By DR. EDWARD G. OLSEN, ED.D., 
Director of School and Community Relations, 
State Education Dept., Olympia, Wash. 


His is the first text to treat comprehensively all phases 
of school and community interrelationships, including 
techniques, community analysis, administrative problems 
and the entire basic philosophy of the new, community- 





Presenting a lucid exposition of today’s educational trend, 
this book discusses such subjects as: a philosophy of planned 
community study and participation as a major trend; a 
plan for visualizing both the parts and the whole of the 
community; a description of ten major “bridges” between 
school and community, and practical suggestions for start- 
ing community study. . 
422 pages 6” x 9” College List, $3.75 
Send for your approval copy 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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